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THE COGNITIVE INTEREST AND ITS REFINEMENTS 


iia an earlier paper we have considered belief and purpose as var- 

iants of a basic act of ‘‘ supposition.’’? In the present 
paper supposition assumes the réle of hypothesis, or of an act dic- 
tated by a specifically cognitive interest. 

Although we shall be primarily interested in autonomous think- 
ing, in which thinking has itself become a purpose requiring its 
own specialized tools, it is important to recognize that thinking is 
not necessarily autonomous. It can be an adjunct of any purpose, 
when it assumes the form of the consideration of alternatives. It 
is a form of trial and error in which acts are accepted and rejected 
in accordance with their meaning rather than their effects.2 There 
are, in other words, two types of tentative activity. In one type 
the auxiliary activities are tried out until one occurs which com- 
pletes the response; in the second or reflective type the auxiliary 
activities are only considered, until one is adopted. In this second 
type suppositions occur; that is, the activity is sufficiently aroused 
to bring its sequel into play, and it is adopted or rejected according: 
to the congruence of this sequel with the checked phase of the 
determining tendency. In other words only acts which promise 
relief are overtly performed. Mistakes may be made, and in this 
ease other auxiliary acts must be tried out, so that the organism is 
learning for the future at the same time that it is guided by the 
lessons of the past. But the distinguishing feature of this second 
type of tentative activity lies in the fact that while many acts may 
be called, few are chosen; or, while many are tried, few are tried 
out. 

Let us now examine the forms assumed by thought when it sets 
up in business on its own account. Possibly it is always carrying 
on at least a small independent business. It is not important for 
our present purposes to determine whether there is or is not an in- 
stinct of thought.* In any case there is a very early and a very gen- 

1‘¢ The Independent Variability of Purpose and Belief,’’ this JourNatL, 
XVIII, 169-80. 


2Cf. E. C. Tolman, ‘‘ Instinct and Purpose,’’ Psychol. Rev., 1920, XXVII, 
230. 


8 Cf. G. Wallas, The Great Society, 1914, Ch. 3. 
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eral mode of human behavior which we call curiosity. This appears 
to consist in a determining tendency which moves the organism to 
acquire anticipatory reactions. It is aroused whenever one en- 
counters boundaries or blank-walls beyond which one ean not look, 
The unopened envelope creates a situation in which one’s adapta- 
tion does not advance beyond what is immediately presented. In 
so far as one is curious one would like to anticipate the reactions 
appropriate to the contents of the letter, that is to be in readiness 
for developments of stimuli in that direction. This impulse is 
different from the interest in observing, in which one derives sat- 
isfaction from having one’s anticipatory expectations successively 
aroused by an unfolding series of stimuli. Curiosity is satisfied 
when in the absence of the stimulus one has a response ready; s0 
far as curiosity is concerned one is then quite indifferent to the pres- 
entation of the stimulus. Curiosity, in other words, is a tendency 
to acquire beliefs, or to possess reserves of readiness in all direc- 
tions; it is to keep in preparation, at least one step ahead of action. 
This impulse, be it noted, is satisfied by the possession of beliefs 
whether true or not. In respect of remote and unrealized contin- 
gencies false beliefs may permanently satisfy curiosity. In so far, 
however, as beliefs mature, in so far as their index is presented, 
their stability is a function of their truth. Here belief is in part at 
least founded on experience, so that whenever a belief results in a 
misplaced response there is begotten at the same time a new and an- 
tagonistic belief for the future. Surprise, in other words, tends 
to prevent its own recurrence. Within certain limits, therefore, if 
one is to have beliefs at all they must fit the events to which they 
refer. From this there develops the practise of methodical veri- 
fication, which is trying out a supposition to the point of deter- 
mining whether the complementary object is present as indicated, 
but without carrying the response so far as to alter either the ob- 
jective situation or one’s modes of dealing with it. There is in 
this the same immunity from consequences which has been remarked 
in the case of the consideration of alternatives in reflective action. 
There is a partial or playful exercise of supposition,‘ resulting in 
this case in the acquirement of tested and stable beliefs. 
' All forms of purposive activity depend on beliefs for their issue, 
and in this ease it is not merely belief that is required, but true be- 
lief. Verified belief is in demand not only because it is stable, but 
The whole topic of partial and ‘‘ unreal ’’ response as characteristic of 
play, esthetic ‘* detachment,’’ and thought, is one of great importance and 
wide bearings. Meinong has done much to develop it. For a behavioristic inter- 


pretation, cf. L. L, Thurstone: ‘‘ The Anticipatory Aspect of Consciousness,’’ 
this JOURNAL, 1919, XVI, 567. 
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because it is useful. If one’s desire is to destroy one’s enemy, and 
believing that he ‘will pass a dark corner at a, certain hour of the 
night, one schedules one’s attack accordingly, the belief is useless 
unless it is true; unless, that is, the complementary stimulus, one’s 
enemy, presents itself when the response, one’s blow, is ripe for de- 
livery. Since curiosity is only one of many determining tendencies, 
and since all determining tendencies require verified beliefs, it is evi 
dent that the demand for verified beliefs on the score of their utility 
far exceeds the demand on the score of their stability. In other 
words truth is needed more than it is loved. In either case it is 
needed or loved for what it-is; and truth would be truth if it were 
neither needed nor loved. 

We must now consider certain further refinements which grow 
out of the demand for verified beliefs. It was asserted above that 
where the indices of beliefs fall within the range of presented 
objects a belief’s stability is a function of its fitness to events. We 
have now to observe that this is not invariably the case. There are’ 
beliefs which are frequently applied, but without being selectively 
tested, because the presence or absence of specific conditions does not 
control the response. Compare, for example, the two following 
eases. Believing that there is food in the pantry, I go as instructed 
and either find or do not find something that I ean eat. The possi- 
bility or impossibility of the response is decisive as regards the sta- 
bility of this belief. But suppose I believe that there is an enemy 
in the next room. In this ease whatever I find may serve to excite 
my suspicion or hate. My belief regarding the attitude of another 
may thus remain stable independently of my experience. It can 
find a stimulus in any situation for which my belief may prepare it. 
‘* Enemy ’’ meaning whatever I can suspect and hate, there are 
enemies everywhere. Or conversely, if God means what I ean love, 
then God is everywhere. Similarly to an excessively timid person 
all things are fearful. Such beliefs are, strictly speaking, true. 
Their defect lies not in their ineorrectness as they stand, but in their 
promiscuousness. They ean satisfy neither curiosity nor the non- 
intellectual purposes, both of which demand close and specific 
adaptations to a great variety of particular situations. 

It may be objected that if I fear Y I judge that X is disposed 
to do me injury. But this is not correct. I may fear miscellaneous 
things, or any new stimulus, without my fear’s having any peculiar 
selective relation to the particular conditions confronting me. The 
point is that my fear would be more useful if it were based on such a 
principle, since it would then be more discriminating. If it were so 
conditioned, then in the long run it would be reduced to situations 
of actually imminent injury. Sentimental truths of the indis- 
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eriminate sort, instead of being conditioned, by specific beliefs, tend 
to breed specific beliefs. In ease those beliefs refer to remote con- 
tingencies, their truth or error remaining indefinitely doubtful, 
they may be innocuous. But when beliefs so inspired are directed 
to the immediate environment they are peculiarly likely to be in 
error because they have originated independently of experience, 
One expects, for example, what may be expected of a hated person, 
rather than what has been experienced of this person. 

In the technique of knowledge, therefore, it is important that 
beliefs should so far as possible assume the form of responses 
uniquely correlated with determinate environmental conditions, as 
appears to be the case with such responses as sensations, physical 
adjustments or unambiguous words. Just what sensation is no 
man can in the present state of human knowledge confidently say. 
But it does appear to be clear that specific sensations are peculiarly 
dependent on correlated stimuli. In the emotional sense I ean ‘‘ see 
red ’’ under any conditions, but in the visual sense the conditions 
are narrowly prescribed. In physical science it is customary to test 
hypotheses by the presence of ‘‘ properties,’’ or by recording 
mechanisms which respond unambiguously. Words serve the same 
purpose only in so far as precisely and truthfully used. But the 
development of language and of the canons of precision and truth- 
fulness testifies to the same demand for uniquely controlled re- 
sponses. 

Words play so important a réle in the specialization of the cog- 
nitive interest, or in the functioning of human reason that Profes- 
sor Watson may not be far from the truth in maintaining that ‘‘ the 
fundamental difference between man and animal . . . lies in the fact 
that the human being can form habits in the throat.’’> The pri- 
mary function of language seems to be the establishment within a 
group, and eventually within the race as a whole, of uniquely de- 
termined responses to objects. For man language is both a prerog- 
ative and a need. The overt behavior of simpler organisms is less 
equivocal than that of man and constitutes in itself a sort of lan- 
guage. But the overt responses of men to any given stimulus are, 
owing to their wide range of ulterior references, almost limitlessly 
variable. There is scarcely any reaction of which the human organ- 
ism is capable that a light-stimulus, for example, may not arouse. 
This variety of response does not, as we have seen, stand in the way 
of cognition and of truth. For the truth of a supposition does not 
depend on the nature of the particular response which it applies, 
but only on the opportuneness of the application. You may love 


5 J. B. Watson, Behavior, 1914, 299. 
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this light while I fear it, but truth depends only on our being ready, 
you with your love and I with my fear, when the light is there to 
serve as its object. 

But the human variety of response would prevent developed 
social relations if it were not for the conventions of language. All 
human association depends on the concerted response of several 
organisms to the same object. In order that this concerted re- 
sponse may be organized and led by the influence of one individual 
organism on others, it is necessary that there should be common ob- 
jects recognized as such. This is possible only when the response 
of one organism is the sign to a second organism of the presence of 
a certain object. Language provides such signs. Without lan- 
guage behavior must be either stereotyped or incommunicable. 
The neural and implicit phases of sensory response, which may be 
supposed to be uniquely correlated with stimuli, are too obscure to 
serve as signs. The overt phase of sensory response, the external 
accommodatory adjustment such as looking, listening or touching, 
is also uniquely correlated with stimuli and is doubtless employed 
in the development of language. But this response in its grossly 
observable aspect is too coarse to distinguish two qualities of the 
same class, such as two different colors or two different sounds. 
Language as a social convention establishes identical responses to 
specific stimuli, and through the limitless variety of its forms pro- 
vides for a limitless variety of stimuli. Verbal responses have the 
additional merit of being capable of neutrality as regards favor or 
disfavor. They may acknowledge their object without prejudice. 
For this reason they are peculiarly useful in the formulation of be- 
lief; and in providing for communication without the use of ‘‘ in- 
fluence,’’ or between persons who may entertain opposite sentiments 
towards the same object. For purposes of knowledge language 
must be neither eulogistic nor dyslogistic; it must, in other words, 
have no coloring save such'as it derives from the object or stimulus 
to which it applies. 

Through language it is possible to carry out systematically a 
verification of one individual’s judgment by the experience of an- 
other. A spoken word, such as ‘‘ red,’’ becomes a uniform response 
to the stimulus of red light concomitant with and additional to 
whatever primary motor-afftective response is peculiar to the indi- 
vidual.© Once the verbal response has been formed it may occur 
in the absence of the primary response, and may, like other re- 
sponses, be implicit or overt. The overt or spoken word also pre- 

$I do not undertake here to describe the development of language reactions, 


but only their functions when formed. For a discussion of their origin cf. J. 
B. Watson, Behavior, 1914, Ch. 10. 
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sents auditory and kinesthetic stimuli to the speaker himself, and 
auditory, visual and tactual stimuli to other individuals. These 
stimuli being presented with the original stimulus become ‘“‘ con- 
ditioned ’’ stimuli to the primary response. In other words the 
way it feels when one says ‘‘ red,’’ the sound of the word ‘‘ red,” 
the visual or tactual impressions of the moving lips of the man who 
is saying ‘‘ red,’’ the visual or tactual impressions of the convention. 
alized linear forms r e d, and possibly the kinesthetic sensations of 
the writer—all these acquire the power of inducing in any given 
individual the same mode of behavior as is in him induced by the 
stimulus of red light.*, When, then, I hear my neighbor say ‘‘ red,” 
I bring the appropriate response into play and find myself ready 
or unready according as the stimulus of red light ‘does or does not 
appear. In the former case I have confirmed my neighbor’s judg. 
ment, in the latter case I have at least cast doubt on it. In the 
comparatively simple example here used the general situation may 
serve as the index, that is serve to set me looking for red light 
here and now. In judgments with a remoter reference the process 
of verification depends entirely upon the unambiguity of'the words 
which constitute the subject, that is their having a unique effect 
when used to give instructions. Thus in the judgment ‘“‘ fire is 
red,’’ no verification is possible except in so far as the spoken word 
‘* fire ’’ has the effect of influencing the auditor to find just fire and 
nothing else and to bring his red-response to bear then and there. 

It is impossible here to discuss the other uses of language, its 
flexibility, and its indispensable functions in generalization, dis- 
crimination, and constructive speculation. These interesting and 
important considerations must be set aside lest we lose sight of our 
main problem, which is to understand the formation of a special 
cognitive interest. We have so far described the formation of the 
interest in verification and some of the special agencies which this 
requires. We have now to consider the interest in consistency, 
or what would usually be termed the logical interest. 

It is evident that in acquiring stable and reliable beliefs it will 
be necessary to look not only to their truth as heretofore defined, 
but also to their compatibility with one another. <A belief at vari- 
ance with the same individual’s other beliefs can have at best but a 
precarious existence. In what does this incompatibility consist? 

7 Language in other words may employ any or all of the senses. That which 
distinguishes it is not its medium but its conventionalized function. I am 
strongly inclined to believe that internal auditory speech, or ‘‘ hearing oneself 
think ’’ must also be recognized and be given an important place in the mental 


processes. I have not included it because it raises the complicated question 
of images. 
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By whatever name we call it we must apparently concede that com- 
patibility and incompatibility are fundamental features of our 
world.2 As regards the general conception it must suffice here to 
point out that compatibility inside the mind and outside the mind 
mean the same thing. An incompatibility between two responses 
does not differ in principle from the incompatibility that prevents 
two bodies from occupying the same space at the same time. The 
important fact with regard to the incompatibility of responses is 
this, that it does not appear decisively until the moment when 
they are brought to bear. They may be compatible in all their im- 
plicit phases and incompatible in their explicit phases. In other 
words the mind can readily entertain contradictory beliefs so long 
as it does not carry them out; just as it is perfectly possible to sched- 
ule two trains as passing at the same time in opposite directions over 
the same stretch of track so long as the trains are not actually run 
according to the schedule. It is possible even to run the trains up 
to the point of collision, 

In the case of implicit response this compatibility is due in part, 
perhaps, to the fact that they do not become antagonistic until they 
innervate skeletal muscles, but more certainly to the fact that they 
may alternate. It is generally agreed that one may possess in dis- 
positional form two tendencies like anger and appetite for food, 
which can not be excited simultaneously because they contain op- 


posite activities in the same muscles and glands.® They can, how- 
ever, be excited alternately, and the existence of one as a disposi- 
tion does not require us to deny the existence of the other. Now 
consider the case of two beliefs. I believe that my friend will be in 
New York at three o’clock on Monday afternoon, and also that he 


8 It is, as Professor Holt has long since pointed out (E. B. Holt: Concept 
of Consciousness, 1914), one of the notable characteristics of physical nature. 
It does not mean the same thing as the absence of co-existence. It means the 
impossibility of co-existence. As such it is not, I believe, the same as the fact of 
conflict but is rather the source of conflict. Because A and B can not eat the 
same bread they contend for the bread; because C and D can not both occupy 
the same space they collide. The difficulty of stating contradiction altogether 
fn terms of physical facts lies in its apparently being indescribab\e without 
reference to possibility. That the capacity of the hall is incompatible with seat- 
ing more than five hundred people in it does not mean merely that the number 
of seats is five hundred, or that (in the case when the seats are filled) all above 
five hundred are standing, or that a thousand people are vainly struggling to 
seat themselves; but it means that, given the fact of the hall being as it is, one 
of the hypotheticals that does not fit it is the seating of five hundred and one 
or more persons in it. Two train schedules are incompatible when their 
projected and not yet actualized movements bring them to the same point at 
the same time. Two tendencies conflict in the same way. 


®9The whole doctrine of repression can only mean that a tendency can exist 
in a dormant state although incompatible with the dominant tendency. 
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will be in Chicago at the same hour of the same day. I may per. 
haps hold these beliefs simultaneously, provided I do not carry them 
too far; I can certainly suppose them both at the same time by for- 
mulating some such verbal statement as, ‘‘X will be in New York 
and in Chicago at three o’clock on Monday afternoon.’’ In any 
ease I can believe now one thing and now the other and may possess 
both beliefs in dispositional form. What then does it mean to say 
that these beliefs are contradictory? It must mean that they can 
not both be completed. It is impossible that I should be greeting 
and dealing with X as indicated in both beliefs. 

We are brought back, of course, to the incompatibility of the 
physical presence of X in two places at the same time, this incom- 
patibility extending to relations between his organism and mine. 
Or the incompatibility of two beliefs reduces to the fact that they 
can not both be verified in ithe sense already defined. They can 
not both prepare me for contingent experience. It follows that 
the way incontrovertibly to demonstrate the contradictoriness of 
two beliefs is to carry them out; and that contradictions will be har- 
bored in any given mind in proportion as that mind either habit- 
ually fails to carry out its beliefs, or possesses beliefs that can not 
be carried out because they refer to contingencies which do not nor- 
mally occur. Thus we get on very comfortably with contradic- 
tory beliefs in the field of religion, politics, philosophy, and scien- 
tific theory, but find it necessary to eliminate them in our familiar 
dealings with the immediate physical and social environment. 

It is important to observe that while two contradictory suppo- 
sitions may be entertained as phases of one continuously and 
rapidly shifting process of thought, this has the effect of prevent- 
ing either of them from becoming a belief. For belief consists 
essentially in committal.1° Two contradictory beliefs can occupy 
the same mind only when there is something like repression and 
dissociation; when one of them is functionally so unrelated to the 
other that when the one is called into play the other is not available. 
A mind which has two contradictory suppositions available in the 
same situation is in doubt and is equipped to meet two different 
contingencies. A mind which has two contradictory beliefs, hav- 
ing only one of them available at any given time, is both unre- 
sourceful and liable to error. It follows that suppositions with 
the same index should be kept functionally related so that they 
may be either corrected and replaced by a true belief, or held 
jointly in readiness as available alternatives. 

Two beliefs are contradictory, then, when they virtually con- 


10 Cf. my article ‘‘ The Independent Variability of Purpose and Belief,’ 
this JoURNAL, XVIII, 169-80. 
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flict, when if carried out they would actually collide with one an- 
other. But this contradictoriness is not ordinarily established by 
allowing the collision to take place. As in the case of railway trains 
the collision is avoided by revising the schedule. In this anticipa- 
tion of contradiction language is again indispensable. To X living 
and to X dead I have two opposed sets of reactions, opposed in the 
sense that I can not treat XY both as living and as dead. X can not 
as a matter of fact be both dead and alive; and in so far as my 
reactions are intimately related to X they will share this incom- 
patibility. There are also certain reactions to X dead-or-alive. Just 
as the name ‘‘ X ”’ is substituted for the latter, so the words ‘‘ liv- 
ing ’’ and ‘‘ dead ”’ are substituted for the former. It is further- 
more a part of the convention of language that what is called ‘‘ liv- 
ing ’’ shall not also be called ‘‘ dead,’’ that the terms shail be used 
as mutually exclusive alternatives. This does not mean that I can 
not as a matter of physiological fact call X both ‘‘ living ’’ and 
“ dead,’’ but that it is a misuse of terms to do so, in the same sense 
that it is a misuse of the terms to call him ‘‘ Y.’’ In so far as I 
know how to use language and am disposed to be veracious I shall 
call a spade ‘‘ a spade,’’ and shall abstain from ealling it ‘‘ white ”’ 
audibly when to myself I eall it ‘‘ black.’ Furthermore in so far as 
I have adopted the term ‘‘ living ’’ for X I shall be unlikely also to 
apply the term ‘‘ dead ’’ to him. These word-habits will undoubt- 
edly acquire physiological incompatibilities, just as the primary re- 
actions will. What we call reasoning from the principle of contra- 
diction does not, however, depend on actually introducing these 
physiological incompatibilities, but only in presenting the situation 
in terms of a breach of verbal usage. Suppose, for example, that I 
entertain the two beliefs, ‘‘ Y is an orphan ’’ and ‘‘ Y’s father is 
President of the United States,’’ and you point out that I am con- 
tradicting myself. You do not mean that I can not hold both be- 
liefs, for that is the very condition of mind in which you find me. 
If I ask you to explain yourself you would say that if Y is an or- 
phan his father XY must be dead; and that if Y’s father X is Presi- 
dent of the United States he must be alive, since if a President dies 
another individual automatically succeeds to the office; and so you 
eventually show me that I am ealling X both ‘‘ dead ’”’ and “‘ alive.”’ 
You do this by encouraging me to ‘‘ see the implications ’’ of my 
two beliefs, that is to elaborate them—carry them out. You substi- 
tute for the summary verbal expression of my total reaction, the 
verbal expressions of some of its constituents, and then you show 
that two of these are such as ‘‘ dead ”’ and ‘‘ alive,’’ applied to the 
Same index. And there you stop. You can not by such reasoning 
prevent my continuing to believe as before, but you ean show what 
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I am doing. You can show it to me and to others. You can con- 
vict me of a violation of the canons of speech, and that will usually 
suffice to move me to withdraw one or the other of the two state- 
ments. If not, you will have done much to discredit any further 
statements that I may make. Meanwhile the fundamental fact is 
that if I were to carry out the two beliefs above formulated I 
should sooner or later find myself in error, or in conflict, or both. 
You may save me from this. I may devise some relatively innoc- 
uous way of trying out the two beliefs; and then, having adopted 
the one that is verified, reject the other. 

As language makes possible the correction of contradictory be- 
lief, so it makes possible the a prior: construction of ‘‘ consistent ”’ 
belief. It is to such a construction that the term ‘‘ hypothesis ’’ 
is more commonly applied. By combining words and ascribing 
them when so combined to a specific index I virtually create a de- 
terminate expectation. I may, for example, form the hypothesis 
that ‘‘ there ‘is a man-eating tiger in the adjoining wood.’’ For 
most of these words there are equivalent primary and non-verbal 
responses. Some of the words, like their arrangement, have a 
purely grammatical function. The several words together with 
their grammatical structure prescribe a total organized supposi- 
tion having a specific reference or index. When brought to bear 
on the indicated occasion it may or may not be verified. But in ad- 
vanee of such verification it may be tested by further elaboration 
and verbalization in order to discover whether it contains a pair of 
responses related as ‘‘ dead ’’ to ‘‘ alive’’ or as a to not-a. If no 
such pair appears the hypothesis is said to be consistent, though its 
truth still remains questionable. It is clear that there is a great 
saving of labor in eliminating contradictory hypotheses in advance 
of the attempt to verify them. 

It should be added that the present account of knowing is in no 
sense an attempt to reduce the content of logic to mental processes. 
That much of what is called logie is only bad psychology is doubt- 
less true. But in so far as logic is the study of the fundamental 
types of relation, it is evident that its subject-matter must be as 
much presupposed in a psychology of the thought-process as in any 
other branch of science. The term “‘ logic ’’ being so understood, 
the structure of all things is ‘‘ logical,’’ physical nature no less 
than thought, and bad thinking no less than good. It follows that 
such problems as contradiction, implication, negation, universality 
and possibility are not solved, though they may be obscured, by 
sweeping them into the mind. This procedure appears to pro- 
vide a solution only so long as the structure of mind itself re- 
mains unanalyzed. In proportion as psychology improves in ex- 
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actness it will become evident that contradictory beliefs, implied 
conclusions, negative responses, universal ideas and imaginary pos- 
sibilities are merely special cases of these logical properties, and 
that their generic nature remains to be determined by a more funda- 
mental analysis. 


RautpH BarToN PERRY. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


REJOINDER TO MR. BOAS’S ATTACK ON 
GUTHRIE’S PLOTINUS 


\ ia Vol. XVII, No. 18 (June 17, 1920), of this JourNat there ap- 
peared a notice of my Phatlaan work by George Boas, of the Uni- 
versity of California. It was quite a surprise to me, for various rea- 
sons. First because the writer was an entire stranger to me, amd 
who therefore could not possibly have had any personal knowledge 
of me justifying his positive assertions of what I had or had not 
done, and doubting my word that I had failed to receive any en- 
couragement in my arduous undertaking. Second, because the 
JOURNAL allowed an attack on my honesty (p. 350, 1. 1) and truth- 
fulness (pp. 350, 361), a procedure, to say the least, unusual in a 
philosophical entowrage. Third, that the JouRNAL even allowed a 
notice of anything pertaining to Plotinus when twice in my life 
(about 1894, when in the Columbia library I wrote my ‘‘ Philosophy 
of Plotinus,’’ and about 1914, when I was ready to print my later 
work) I was rebuffed by authorities still influential in the JourNaL 
on the grounds that ‘‘ nobody was interested in Plotinus.’’ 

Besides my surprise, I was in answering the attack hampered by 
several circumstances. In the first place it is difficult to answer an 
attack so violent and abusive in a dispassionate and philosophic tone. 
Second, for over a year and a half, I have been and for the next year 
I shall still be engaged on my New Testament version which en- 
grosses every spare hour in the night, on weekends, and during va- 
eation, so that I have had to wait six months for even this prelim- 
inary self-justification. I therefore have to crave the reader’s par- 
don for both the delay and postponement of a more detailed study 
of Plotinian hermeneutics. I can not, however, leave Mr. Boas’s 
attack without some preliminary defense. 

In the first place I must repeat my assertion that during this 
life-long effort I received absolutely no encouragement from any 
university, professor, student, publisher, or dealer, and that I was 
compelled against all opposition, to spend ten years’ high-school 
teacher’s stipend in producing this work in self-defense, and cireu- 
lating it myself. 
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In the second place, Mr. Boas’s attack fails to bring out the chief 
object and merit of my work, the Plotinian Studies, and my 74 page 
concordance, which alone cost me several hundred dollars. On the 
contrary his attack leaves the reader under the impression that | 
consider my chief merit the linguistic achievement of a final trans. 
lation of a Greek author. In so far as any unintentional expression 
of mine may have justified such a conception, I gladly hasten to re. 
tract it, and to emphasize both the real object of my work, and 
my realization of my shortcomings. Frankly, Mr. Boas should 


have hesitated to accuse me of dishonesty, untruthfulness and pla- | 


giarism, for he might have known that I had earlier done entirely 
original work in the editio princeps of all accessible Numenian frag. 
ments, with translation and interpretation. Here Bouillet was use- 
less, and the more he studied my book, the more he would have seen 
how original it was, and how it led up to my Plotinian studies and 
work. 

In the third place, of my modesty about my work Mr. Boas says 
nothing. ‘‘ It is only with mixed feelings that such a work can be 
published. [In contrast with the need for it is] the pitiful ae- 
complishment. Nor could it be otherwise, for there are passages 
that can never be interpreted perfectly ; moreover the writer would 
gladly have devoted to it every other leisure moment of his life,—but 
that was impossible.’’ I would have done this work ‘‘at the begin- 
ning of my life, instead of at its end, had it not been for a mis- 
taken sense of modesty, but as no one offered to do it, I had to do it 
myself’’ (in view of my Numenian studies). 

In an introduction, part of which was unfortunately omitted for 
reasons of economy, I said in substance this: ‘‘As to the value of 
my translation, I do not claim to have found the thought that was 
in Plotinus’s mind; that would be impossible, in view of his confused 
style and the hopeless lacune. But what I can assure the reader 
is that I have nowhere merely translated obscurities. I have put 
into clear English whatever interpretation presented itself to my 
mind as most in harmony with the context, with the contemporary 
conditions, and with reason. ‘‘ I could not claim to have given a 
final version, because commentaries will have to be written on every 
page; I have only made a rough pioneer bridge which others are in- 
vited later to replace with a more permanent marble structure.’’ 

In the fourth place, when Mr. Boas (p. 350) states that my 
‘“ translation is due to the efforts of one man alone, Bouillet, whose 
translation of Plotinus has been the source of Dr. Guthrie’s with- 
out any acknowledgment whatever,’’ and that ‘‘ honesty would 
have compelled him to admit the source of what he was translating,”’ 
he is making an unjustifiable and unprovable assertion which is 
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against the facts, for on every step of the way I consulted all the 
translations to me available, and had them all around me as I 
worked. Every passage was collated with Miiller, with whom in 
many cases I agreed, rather than with Bouillet. For Miiller shares 
with Ficinus and Bouillet the honor of complete translations; and I 
gladly admit neglect of the partial translations of McKenna, Ful- 
ler, etc., on the grounds that only a man who has gone over the en- 
tire ground can have achieved the relative sense of values necessary 
for interpretation for any part. Miiller’s work is indeed non-com- 
parative (he gives no references to the ancients and supplies no 
implied reminiscences) but is sane, and concise, although mostly 
Teutonically inchoate. I should have liked to add here a list of pas- 
sages in which I had followed his interpretation rather than Bouil- 
let’s but unfortunately the book in which I had left the marks of 
such passages (my instincts told me a person so sordid as my at- 
tacker must some day arise) has been stolen from the library where 
I did my work, and to find them I shall have to reread my whole 
work which can not be done till my New Testament task is finished. 
One chief place, however, is the introductory biography, in which 
the Rev. Professor Hunt has kindly pointed out the misunderstand- 
ings due to Miiller’s influence. 

If in my book I have inadvertently or partially forgotten or 
omitted to render due tribute to the achievement of Bouillet, I am 
grateful for the opportunity of both supplying that lack here, and to 
explain to Mr. Boas how the accusations he levels against me are in 
reality proofs of the value of my work. Since my salad days I have 
ever understood that most originality consists in voluntary or invol- 
untary ignorance of what has been achieved in the past; hence I 
have always been more anxious faithfully to represent, utilize and 
improve on the past than to claim originality. Of all the translators 
Bouillet is the one who has adduced contemporary comparative 
notes and restored the historic references. He is therefore unescap- 
able; and the moderns who merely read into Plotinus their fin de 
siécle ideas (I could mention names if I chose) are the most unreli- 
able of all. Indeed, I consider it my glory to have rendered in Eng- 
lish in the least possible space all that is really valuable in Bouillet. 
Not that I consider Bouillet’s interpretation final. He is still ‘‘ in 
the Old Testament.’’ He is still content to consider Plotinus a 
erazy-quilt patchwork; for him the Numenian traces of origin are 
practically non-existent, and his efforts to make a harmonious unity 
of all Plotinus’s periods only lands him into impossible, foreed in- 
terpretations. But there is no doubt that his are the clearest, most 
historical and consistent interpretations, and I am glad to have the 
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opportunity of testifying that in the majority of cases my reason has 
led me to follow his views. 

To prove, however, how little I have allowed him to sway my 
judgment, I will give here two classes of passages; first those where 
Bouillet is incomprehensible, and I have given what I think is the 
real sense; and second such as were obscure, and needed entire re. 
statement. It will be noticed that these passages are not among the 
easiest, but among the most difficult ; and this is as it should be in an 
honest version. In the easy passages it is only natural that the 
more faithful two versions are, the more similar they will be; and 
to condemn one version of the New Testament because too similar 
to the most faithful would be to insist on unfaithfulness. 

I shall first give some passages in which neither Bouillet nor 
Miller have written sentences capable of grammatical or logical 
decipherment, and where I have at least attempted a, reasonable in- 
terpretation, for I have never been willing to write anything I my- 
self do not understand. 

VI, vii, 33. Bouillet: Or la raison enseigne que ce qui a une 
forme, que la forme ou 1’idée est quelque chose de mesuré, que par 
conséquent elle n’est pas une chose véritablement universelle, ab- 
solue, belle par elle-méme, et que sa beauté est mélangée. 

Miller: Die Vernunft lehrt also dass alles was eine Gestalt hat, 
die Gestalt und die Form durch eine Grenze bemessen sind, und dies 
alles ist weder sich selbst genug noch durch sich selbst schon, 
sondern auch dieses ist gemischt. 

Text: Aéyer 5x 6 Adyos, 71 To poppy Exov Kai pop?) Kat TO €ldos 
HeweTpnuevov av, ToUTO Sé ov mav ovdSe avTapKes, OSE Trap’ avToD 
KaXOV. AAA Kal TOUTO méuLKTAL. 

Guthrie: Now reason tells us in respect to anything that has a 
shape, that as a shape or form is something measured (or limited), 
(anything shaped) can not be genuinely universal, absolute and 
beautiful in itself, and that its beauty is a mixture. 

IV, v, 10. Bouillet: ‘‘ L’ame universelle . .. n’a pas pu pos- 
séder toutes choses présentes a la fois. De méme qu’une raison, en 
se développant hors de la semence ow elle reposait, semble marcher a 
Ja pluralité, mais affaiblit cette pluralité par la division, et que pro- 
diguant, au lieu de ]’unité qui demeure en elle méme ]’unité qui 
est hors d’elle-méme, elle perd de la force en s’étendant.’’ 

Guthrie: ‘‘ As the Universal Soul . . . was not willing to retain 
all things that were present at the same time. (... Let us illus- 
trate by the more familiar process within) reason which dis- 
tributes unity, not indeed that which remains within itself, but that 
which is exterior to itself. Though this process seem to be a 
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strengthening one, reason developing out of the seed in which it 
prooded unto manifoldness, it is really a weakening (or destructive 
one), inasmuch as it weakened manifoldness by division, and weak- 
ened reason by causing it to extend.’’ 

Let me here subjoin several passages in which my interpreta- 
tion shows difference from Bouillet’s. 

15. 1. Bouillet: ‘‘ L’ame méme que réside en nous a pour hy- 
postase la Nature; cependant la Nature ne domine pas alors parce- 
qu’elle n’est qu’une partie de notre étre.”’ 

Guthrie: ‘‘ In us also does the soul function, but she does not 
dominate us, constituting only a part of our nature.’’ (Notice how 
much shorter and clearer.) 

27. 30. Bouillet: ‘‘ L’&me qui est toujours en mouvement 
pour arriver a4 la pensée [par la raison discursive] nous la fait ainsi 
saisir quand elle en recoit le refiet.’’ 

Miiller: ‘‘ Deshalb erfassen wier ihn [erst dann] wenn die Seele, 
die doch immer zum verniinftigen denken hinstrebt, im Gedanken 
angekommen ist.”’ 

Guthrie: ‘‘ That is why we grasp (the thought) only when the 
soul, which always desires rational thought, has achieved a 
thought.’’ 

38. 3. Bouillet: ‘‘ Si done avoir des sens, et des sens de telle 
sorte, est iImpliqu’ dans la forme de l’>homme par la nécessité éter- 
nelle et par la perfection de 1’Intelligence divine qui, en vertu de sa 
perfection, renferme en soi les causes [aussi bien que les essences] ; 
si e’est seulement a posteriori que nous remarquons que les choses 
sont bien réglée (car dans le monde intelligible, la cause qui com- 
pléte l’essence est intuivement unie a l’essence: 1a haut, 1">homme 
n’est pas seulement intelligence, et la sensibilité ne lui a pas éte 
ajoutée quand il est descendu dans la génération).’’ 

Guthrie: ‘‘ We must premiss that in the intelligible world the 
cause that is complementary to a being is ultimately united to it. 
We must also premiss that, by virtue of its perfection, divine In- 
telligence contains the causes (as well as the being), so that it is 
only a posteriori that we observe that things are well regulated. If 
then the possession of senses, and indeed of particular ones, be im- 
plied in the form of man by the eternal necessity and perfection of 
divine Intelligence, then the intelligible man was by no means mere 
intelligence, receiving the senses when descending into generation.’’ 

12. 10. Bouillet: ‘‘ Mais la qualité consiste dans les puis- 
sanees qui viennent aprés les essences; la puissance de combattre 
au pugilat, par exemple, n’appartient pas a l’homme en tant 
qu’homme, comme la faculté rationelle, en sorte qu’on doit nommer 
qualité, non la faculté rationelle, mais plutdt la faculté qu’on 
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peut acquérir [telle que de combattre au pugilat], tandis que la 
faculté rationelle est appelée qualité par homonymie.”’ 

Guthrie: *‘ But quality consists in (unessential) powers (such 
as habituations and dispositions) classified below beings. For in- 
stance, boxing ability does not belong among necessary qualifica- 
tions, such as rational functions. The latter would not be called 
a quality (as we would speak of boxing ability); and reasoning 
would be considered a quality only figuratively.’’ 

38. 24. Bouillet: ‘‘ Quand il les qualifie de biens, n’est-il pas 
trompé par le plaisir que lui cause leur contemplation ? N’est ce 
pas aussi pareeque la vie lui est agréable qu’il lui donne le nom de 
bien? §S’il ne trouvait aucun plaisir dans la contemplation des in- 
telligibles, pourquoi les appellerait-il des biens? En outre ferait- 
il consister le bien a exister simplement? Mais quelle jouissance 
pourrait-il recueillir de la simple existence? ’’ 

Guthrie: ‘‘ Perhaps indeed a man when he enjoys these (ideas 
and contemplations) might be deceived into calling them a good 
merely because he happened to be in pleasant circumstances; but 
should these circumstances become unpleasant on what grounds 
would he call them a good? Merely because they possess exis- 
tence ? But what pleasure or benefit could this afford him ?’’ 

38. 39. Bouillet: ‘‘ En effet, elle ne peut ni se distinguer de 
l’intelligible en le considérant différent d’elle, ni contempler toutes 


choses, s’il n’y a pas en elle une différence en vertu de laquelle elle 
est toutes les essences.’’ 

Guthrie: ‘‘ On the one hand, without the relation between the 
Intelligible and itself, the (mind) will not distinguish itself from 
(the intelligible); and on the other, without the arising of an 


** otherness ’’ which would enable it to be everything it would not 


contemplate all (earthly) entities.’’ 

38. 6. Bouillet: ‘‘ C’est ainsi que [par cette puissance sen- 
sitive] l’4me sent l’harmonie sensible, parceque l’homme sensitif 
[percevant par la sensibilité contenue dans 1’ame raisonnable] 
raméne a l’harmonie intelligible tout ce qui lui est inférieur.’’ 

Guthrie: ‘‘ Thus (by this intelligible sense-power) the soul 
perceives the supersensual harmony and also the sensual, but in a 
manner such as the sense-man perceives it, relating it so far as pos- 
sible to the superior harmony.’’ 

In one way Mr. Boas’s attack may have good results. It may 
stimulate interest in Plotinus in sport-loving students who love a 
fight. Moreover, what parts of his attack are constructive, and 
not merely personal abuse, were inevitable. I prophesied that the 
translation of Plotinus, once brought before the public, would be- 
come the source of endless commentaries, whose extent could be 
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compared only to the Biblical, or to Swedenborg’s works. I will 
venture to add a prophecy, however, that from my time on it will 
have become impossible to work on Plotinus in any way other than 
comparatively, in the light of his Numenian origin and Nicean 
fruitage. 

As soon as I have completed my New Testament work, I shall 
gladly return to the discussion of interesting translation problems in 
Plotinus and thus demonstrate the honesty of my attempts. 


KENNETH SYLVAN GUTHRIE. 
New YORK. 


REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 


The Letters of William James. Edited by his son, Henry JAMEs. 
Boston: The Atlantic Monthly Press. 1920. 2 vols. Pp. x+ 
348, xii + 382. 

During the later years of James’s life a young student who was 
a stranger to me came into my office with the question: ‘‘ I have 
just heard that Professor James is ill. Do you know whether this 
is so?’’ ‘* Yes,’’ I said, ‘‘ I’m afraid it is.’’ And then, my curi- 
osity roused by the solicitude in her manner, I asked, ‘‘ Why? Is 
he a relativé, or do you know him?’’ ‘‘ I’ve been studying his 
Psychology,’’ was her answer. It was the first time in my experi- 
ence that a student had ever shown interest in the health of the 
author of a text-book. William James was a real personality to 
thousands of readers of the Briefer Course, or the Varieties, or the 
Pragmatism. If you were disposed to agree with what you read 
it was partly because you somehow felt that so ardent and sincere 
a spirit must be expressing some truth, just because he was ex- 
pressing himself—and he was so immensely worth while. And if, 
distrustful of the adequacy of any formal tests where we confront 
ultimate issues, we are tempted to believe that a philosopher’s 
vision may be at least as important as his logic, and that this vision 
may in turn be quickened and extended by a certain sensitiveness 
and largeness of soul, it is hard to resist the conviction that such 
a vital, many-sided, open-minded, and eager inquirer must be an 
interpreter that deserves a hearing. 

These Letters bring back the man, William James, to those who 
were fortunate enough to have known him by voice and presence; 
they will help to make more real the personality behind the pub- 
lished writings, even for those who like my young undergraduate 
knew him only through these, and thereby will contribute to a truer 
perspective and estimate of his philosophy. 


5] 
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What was this man who wrote himself so prodigally—to his 
own family and to colleagues naturally—but also to young adven- 
turers in philosophy and to intimates, both men and women, of 
various professions and temperaments? 

A group of friends were trying to answer this question. ‘‘ To 
me,’’ said one, ‘‘ he seems to have been not a metaphysician, nor 
perhaps even a scientist. He was first, last, and always an artist. 
His early fondness for drawing and painting which nearly deter- 
mined his career was but an indication of his true interest. It was 
the artistic flair which led him into this and that unexplored avenue, 
and projected a pluralistic system. His comment in the conclud- 
ing letter of the volumes, upon criticism which had pointed out in- 
ward incoherence in his total scheme, was that the criticism was 
not ‘‘ live ’’; it failed to grasp ‘‘ his center of vision, by an act of 
imagination.’’ Again it was only the dramatic or heroic that 
kindled any social interest, so far as these letters disclose such inter- 
est. The Dreyfus case and the war in the Philippines are practi- 
cally the only causes that appear. His physical condition did not 
permit him to enter the Civil War, but the letters record no feeling 
of a stake in its issues, except for the allusion to Lincoln, ‘‘ the rep- 
resentative of pure, simple human nature against all conventional 
additions ’’—surely an artist’s empathy. The great industrial and 
social changes through which America was passing in his prime have 
likewise little or no reflection in these outpourings of himself. He 
was an artist.’’ 

‘* At any rate,’’ said another, ‘‘ he was scientist in this, which 
impressed me as the essence of his spirit: he was always keen for 
reality, for actual experience. This passion burns in his early let- 
ter to his mother on his choice of a career. ‘ On the one side is 
science, upon the other business . . . with medicine . . . between 
them. ...I fear there might be some anguish in looking back from 
the pinnacle of prosperity (necessarily reached, if not by eating dirt, 
at least by renouncing some divine ambrosia) over the life you 
might have led in the pure pursuit of truth. It seems as if one 
could not afford to give that up for any bribe, however great.’ This 
eagerness for close contact with reality led him—intrigued as he 
was, even then, by general philosophic problems—into biology and 
psychology. It drew him into byways, barred by official guardians 
of scientific eonventions, if possibly he might hit upon some trail to 
a new fact. It leads even to his scornful comment upon ‘ scientists ’ 
as authorities upon the total nature of reality (II. 270). It under- 
hes his problem in his Gifford lectures, as he states it (II. 127) ‘ to 
defend (against all the prejudices of my ‘‘ class ’’) ‘‘ experience ”’ 
against ‘‘ philosophy ’’ as being the real backbone of the world’s 
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religious life.’ It is found in the advice to a young writer which 
closes the volume: ‘ May I urge... that you should now... devote 
your great talents to the study of reality in its concreteness.’ ’’ 

‘‘In this connection,’’ remarked a third, ‘‘ I have been sur- 
prised to find so little of what is often supposed to be James’s 
pragmatism, that is anti-intellectualism, and the will to believe. He 
appears to be as singleminded in his passion for truth as any intel- 
lectualist. For example, in his letter to Schiller: ‘ Why not simply 
express ourselves positively, and trust that the true view quietly 
will replace the other.’ His criticism on Royce was ‘ looseness of 
thought’; ‘ he is the Rubens of philosophy.” His comments on 
others and replies to criticism upon himself are addressed to rea- 
son, even when they argue that it is rational to admit that we all 
have some bias. Particularly in point as showing the openness of 
his mind, even to the absolutist point of view, is his perplexity 
about the Parthenon: ‘ There is a mystery of rightness about that 
Parthenon that I can not understand. It sets a standard for 
other human things, showing that absolute rightness is not out of 
reach.’ His ery of relief when released from his professorship 
was, ‘ To be alone with truth and God!’ ”’ 

‘* T suppose,’’ said a fourth, ‘‘ that having been struck early in 
the Letters by the practical or ethical significance to James of his 
philosophical problems, notably those of freedom, and the existence 


of evil, it was explicable that I should have found in this the main 
spring of his thinking. The day when he adopted Renouvier’s 
conception of Free Will ‘ was a crisis in my life.’ It came at a 
time of general mental depression in which suicide had ‘ seemed 
the most manly form to put my daring into.’ His giving up the 
notion that all mental disorder requires to have a physical basis, 


‘ 


... that the mind does act irrespectively of material coercion and 
could be dealt with therefore at first hand ... was health to his 
bones.’ He pioneered his own way into the thick of things: ‘ I’m 
swamped in an empirical philosophy. I feel that we are nature 
through and through, that we are wholly conditioned, ... and yet 
notwithstanding, we are en rapport with reason. . . . How to con- 
ceive it? Who knows? ... We shall see, damn it, we shall see.’ 
Later this issue broadened to the moral problem of the Dilemma of 
Determinism and flashes boldly out in the letter to Hodgson: ‘ In- 
determinism is the only way to break the world into good parts and 
into bad, and to stand by the former'as against the latter.’ As for 
the distinction which Hodgson has sought to make: ‘ What living 
man cares for such niceties, when the real problem stares him in 
the face, of how practically to meet a world foredone, with no pos- 
sibilities left in it’ (I, 244). Religion meant to him as most im- 
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portant, ‘ the social appeal for corroboration, consolation, etc., when 
things are going wrong with my causes (my truth denied), ete,’ 
(II, 213). The deepest reason for pluralism, tychism—anything 
but absolutistie monism—was the moral one. ‘ Life is evil.’ And 
if all is implied in the molecules of the nebula, ‘ With what can I side 
in such a world as this, this monstrous indifference which brings 
everything eodem jure? Our nature demands something objective 
to take sides with. If the world is a Unit of this sort, there are no 
sides—there’s the moral rub’ (I, 446). His objection to an ‘ideal’ 
God is that ‘Ideals ought to aim at the transformation of reality— 
no less!’ ‘I do not believe it to be healthy minded to nurse the 
notion that ideals are self-sufficient, and require no actualization to 
make us content.’ ”’ 

‘“*T don’t profess to have an explanation for James’s philosophy, 
or even a key-note,’’ remarked another, ‘‘ but I was caught by the 
irrepressible, spontaneous whimsicalities and humor that bubbled 
over in certain letters, and the utter frankness and profound 
seriousness which made other letters human documents. From 
the early raillery of the family letters, through such delicious non- 
sense aS appears in the communication to Henry Higginson anent 
finances, or in that to Henry Holt where the Mark Twain twist gets 
an extra turn from the spelling—‘ You should hear my wife sware 
when she hears your name’—on to the final signature, ‘ Yours 
with mingled admiration and abhorrence,’ the humor is always 
ready when the time and the person offer the fit occasion. There 
are frank comments upon contemporaries, sometimes not compli- 
mentary, but utterly without malice. There are tears too in their 
place, and exquisite self-revelations, as in the description of the 
night in the Adirondacks. There is a world of wisdom packed into 
the letter to his thirteen-year-old daughter. And where can one 
come nearer to first and last things than in the last letters written 
to his sister and father ?’’ 

‘‘TIs it not possible that it is in these various impressions 
rather than in any one exclusively that we have the most adequate 
reflection of the man?’’ resumed one of the group who had already 
expressed himself. ‘‘ He was certainly artist; he was certainly 
the open-minded and passionate lover of truth; he craved contacts 
with concrete immediate facts; he was no looker-on in this theater 
of man’s life but was as eager to champion his views as to explore; 
but he was none of these to the exclusion of the rest. He was 
artist, explorer, truth-lover, religionist, champion of the weaker 
side, warm friend, frank critic—in short, he came near to combining 
traits which in most men are not found in the same personality.” 

William James, the man, who shows himself so unreservedly in 
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his friendships, his interests, his appraisals, his aversions, his work, 
and his recreations, ought to be a convincing witness against some 
misconceptions of his philosophy, in so far as these have been genu- 
ine and not merely captious. Those critics whose interpretations 
have been due to the exigencies of controversy will doubtless not 
be convinced though one rise from the dead. 

The most serious misconception has been that when James 
said ‘‘ practical ’’ he meant it in the narrowest possible sense, as 
excluding imagination, science, friendship, and religion, instead of 
as he defined it, the ‘‘ concrete, the individual, particular, and 
effective.’’ James spoke of ‘‘ cash values ’’ and it has been assumed 
that by ‘‘ cash values ’’’ he must have meant money or things that 
money can buy. The difficulty seems to have been that James 
gave his hearers and readers credit for more imagination than they 
possessed. The letter to his mother on his choice of a profession, 
and the consistent idealism of his whole career, are the best com- 
mentaries upon what he considered to be ‘‘ cash values.’’ More 
excusable, perhaps, is the difficulty felt by many in his hard saying 
that the ‘‘ right ’’ is only the expedient in the way of behaving. 
The word ‘‘ expedient ’’ undoubtedly conveys the meaning of adapt- 
ing ourselves to things, instead of changing things to make them con- 
form to our standards and ideals. If any one takes a certain type of 
religious view, or naturalist view, or metaphysical view, then for 
him the universe is all as it should be, and to adapt ourselves to it is 
not only prudent but moral. Providence or Nature or Reality is 
the standard; to adjust our conduct to this standard is our duty; 
the expedient is the right. But this was not James. The whole 
point of his philosophy and the whole spirit of his life was that 
we should change reality—not merely accept it or float with the 
eurrent. ‘‘ Our philosophies swell the current of being, add their 
character to it. Our thoughts determine our acts, and our acts re- 
determine the previous nature of the world.’’ 

Another form of this misunderstanding has been to identify 
James’s philosophy with utilitarianism, because he dwelt so much 
on the use of truth or of religion. But in the sense in which utili- 
tarianism measures rightness by consequences solely and reckons 
these consequences only in pleasure or pain, James had definitely 
rejected this in his essay, ‘‘ The Moral Philosopher and the Moral 
Life.’’ ‘‘ The nobler things taste better, and that is all that we can 
say,’’ and if we were offered a world of millions ‘‘ kept permanently 
happy on the one simple condition that a certain lost soul on the 
far-off edge of things should lead a life of lonely torture,’’ we 
Should immediately feel ‘‘ how hideous a thing would be its en- 
joyment when deliberately accepted as the fruit of such a bargain.’’ 
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The life that is disclosed in the letters was likewise a far remove 
from the typical utilitarian method. It was one of immediate 
reactions and intuitive appraisals, rather than of calculation, 
There was a romantic adventurous element in it that took risks, 
But finally if literal souls want chapter and verse for his concep. 
tion of ‘‘ suecess ’’ and ‘‘ eash,’’ and for his own belief in “‘ ab- 
stract ’’ justice, let them read the letter to Wells (11,269): ‘‘ Ex. 
actly that callousness to abstract justice is the sinister feature, and, 
to me as well as to you, the incomprehensible feature, of our U. §. 
civilization.’’ To tone down flagrant abuses and breed excuses for 
offenders from a general fund of optimism and respect for expe- 
diency is ‘‘ understandable in onlooking citizens only as a symptom 
of the moral flabbiness born of the exclusive worship of the bitch- 
goddess Success. That—with the squalid cash interpretation put 
on the word suecess—is our national disease. Hit it hard!’’ 

Less important than misconceptions of James’s moral attitudes 
was the charge of subjectivism. The letter to Dickinson Miller 
which has the illustration of the cast of beans on a table, makes his 
position unmistakable on this point. 

To explain the infrequency of reference to public affairs or social 
problems, aside from the artist or the knight errant in James which 
was stirred chiefly by the dramatic or enlisted him to champion the 
under-dog, we find numerous indications of an individualism both 
of temper and of principle. He did not like to be organized or 
standardized, and he expressed the principle in the letter to W. M. 
Salter (II, 101): ‘‘ Every great institution is perforce a means of 
eorruption—whatever good it may also do. Only in the free per- 
sonal relation is full ideality to be found.”’ 

A truer perspective of James’s philosophy as a whole should 
result from what the letters show to have been ‘his early as well as 
his later chief interest. For one, I had likened James to Tenny- 
son’s Ulysses. The Trojan war was the great enterprise of Ulysses’ 
prime, but, this accomplished, he was not content to rust in peace- 
ful Ithaca, but must fare forth again to seek new worlds. I had 
coneeived the Psychology with its nine years’ labor not only as the 
great enterprise, but as the strongest interest, of James’s earlier 
and middle life. I had thought of the philosophy as a later in- 
terest, although, to be sure, many of the characteristic notes of that 
philosophy appear in the volume, The Will to Believe, and indeed 
in the Psychology itself. The Letters show that the facts were 
otherwise. When twenty-three, he wrote to his brother Henry 
from Brazil: ‘‘ When I get home, I’m going to study philosophy 
all my days,’’ and to his father, ‘‘ I am convinced now, for good, 
that I am cut out for a speculative, rather than an active life.” 
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His letters to Ward, Holmes, and others during his stay in Ger- 
many and afterwards show that though he might be studying physi- 
ology or psychology, his deepest interest lay in freedom and neces- 
sity, mind and body. His study of the specific sciences, so far as 
it was not dictated by occupational motives, seems to have been 
largely a matter of philosophic method. ‘‘ I feel somehow, now,”’ 
he wrote when twenty-four, ‘‘ as if I had no right to one opinion on 
any subject, no right to open my mouth before others until I 
know some one thing as thoroughly as it can be known, no matter 
how insignificant it may be. After that I shall perhaps be able 
to think on general subjects.’? When offered the instructorship 
in anatomy, he wrote in his diary: ‘‘ Philosophical activity as a 
business is not normal for most men, and not for me. ... To make 
the form of all possible thought the prevailing matter of one’s 
thought breeds hypochondria. Of course my deepest interest will, 
as ever, lie with the most general problems.’’ ‘‘ Religion is the 
great interest in my life,’’ he wrote in 1897, and his letter to Mil- 
ler in 1910 even goes to the length of saying, ‘‘ I’m sorry you stick 
so much to my psychological phase, which I care little for now, 
and never cared much. This epistemological and metaphysical 
phase seems to me more original and ‘more important.’’ 

It would be rash to say for which phase later generations will 
be more thankful, but I hazard the guess that the more scientific 
aspects will necessarily be affected more by advance in the subject. 
And this or that particular of his speculations in philosophy will 
likewise have to stand the test of logical criticism. But in its fune- 
tion as guide of life philosophy makes appeal to other tests as 
well. It must lure or challenge or quicken. It must, in James’s 
favorite phrase, be a live hypothesis. Only the future can say 
how the future will value James by this criterion, but it seems not 
fanciful to think that the vivid personality of the man, which ra- 
diates in the Letters, will add to the vitality of the philosophy. It 
will kindle in many the passion to have a philosopher’s vision— 
whether that vision is precisely the vision which James himself 
saw is not the most important thing. He would himself care little 
for the letter if he could have the spirit—honest, open-minded, sen- 
sitive, earnest, and brave. James H. Turts. 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


Experimental Studies in Recall and Recognition. Epita MuLHALL 
AcuHILLEs. New York: Archives of Psychology. 1920. Pp. 
v + 80. 
Dr. Achilles has made an intensive experimental study of recall 
and recognition, using a variety of materials, such as words, sylla- 
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bles, proverbs, geometrical forms, and the like, with approximately 
100 adults and 600 school children as subjects. As in earlier in. 
vestigations, it is found that in general the number of items recog- 
nized after an exposure of the material surpasses the number re. 
called. No definite formulation of the relation between Recall and 
Recognition was possible, since the relation of the two functions 
varied noticeably with the materials and subjects. The study pre. 
sents results which bear interestingly upon recent theories of the 
constitution of mental functions. It was found that the coefficients 
of correlations between Recognition and Recall were positive but 
generally low. Furthermore, the correlations between Recall for 
different types of material were low, averaging around 0.10, with 
rather large probable errors. The correlations for Recognition of 
different materials are similarly low and positive. These results 
conform to recent theories that mental behavior depends upon a 
large number of relatively specific capacities rather than upon a 
few very general capacities. 

Women and girls were, in general, found to be slightly superior 
to men and boys, both in Recall and Recognition. Both functions 
seem to increase rather uniformly with age and with school grades. 
The younger pupils in the grade usually surpass the older. The 
tests were found to be of no important diagnostic significance in the 
case of a variety of insane patients. An analysis of the Recogni- 
tion process is made in a final chapter showing in general that a sub- 
ject is more often correct when judging that a thing has not been 
seen, than in judging that a thing has been seen before. 


ArTHUR I. GATEs. 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


The Origin of Man and of his Superstitions. CarveTH Reap. Cam- 

bridge University Press. 1920. Pp: vi + 350. 

In the words of the author this work ‘‘ explains in its first part 
an hypothesis that the human race has descended from some ape- 
like stock by a series of changes which began and, until recently, 
were maintained by the practise of hunting in pack for animal 
food, instead of being content with the fruits and other nutritious 
products of the tropical forest ’’ (Preface, p. v). No valid evi- 
dence in support of this speculation is adduced. Familiar refer- 
ences to ‘‘ Lycopithecus ’’ fail to establish the existence of a wolf- 
type of man. 

The assumption that human society originated in a hunting- 
pack does not lead to new discoveries in regard to the cause of be- 
lief, the nature of magic, animism, totemism, etc. These familiar 
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subjects are discussed in considerable detail in the Frazerian man- 
ner. Most of the primary and secondary sources cited are at least 
a decade old and recent contributions to the knowledge of primitive 
belief are frequently ignored. The chapter on Totemism is es- 
pecially archaic. 

The book is readable and, with the exception of the Lycopithe- 
eus hypothesis, may be recommended for the consumption of the 


layman. 
E. A. Hooton. 
HarvarpD UNIVERSITY. 





JOURNALS AND NEW BOOKS 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY, February, 
1921, Vol. XII, No. 2. Educational Psychology at the Chicago Meet- 
ings of Scientific Societies (pp. 63-71): A. I. Gates.— At the meet- 
ings of the American Psychological Association and the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science held at the University 
of Chicago Dec. 28-30 eighty papers were read. Half were either 
studies of educational problems or studies which could be directly 
applied to education. Twenty-seven titles dealt in particular with 
tests: general psychology claimed eight titles, experimental nineteen, 
comparative four, social four, clinical nine, industrial six. Brief 
reviews of the educational papers are given. Professor Margaret 
Floy Washburn was elected President of the American Psychological 
Association. A Survey of the First Three Grades of the Horace Mann 
School by Means of Psychological Tests and Teachers’ Estimates and a 
Statistical Evaluation of the Measures Employed (pp. 72-81): Ciara 
F. CHassELL and Laura M. CHassewu. — Scores in Stanford revision 
of Binet Test, Pressy Primer scale, Helen Meyer Tests, Teachers’ 
Rating in Ability in Reading were gathered. As result the necessity 
for gathering similar data for the children throughout the ele- 
mentary school was realized. The survey was carried out but no 
report has yet been made. Results of the Combined Mental-Educa- 
tional Survey Tests (pp. 82-91): R. Pinter and H. Marsa tu. - 
The tests used were described in the Journal of Educational Psy- 
chology, Vol. XII, No. 1. The results are given in this article. 
Mental or educational tests alone are not adequate for a thorough- 
going survey of a school system. A real diagnosis of the difficulties 
existing in any particular instance requires a combined mental- 
educational survey. Many schools whose educational level seems 
passable or good are really inefficient and wasteful of the splendid 
pupil-material they possess. Massed vs. Distributed Effort in Learn- 
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ing (pp. 92-97): L. A. Pecustein.—Experimenters agree that dis. 

tributed practice is more efficient than massed. Some raise the 

question whether the efficiency of distributed effort is confined to 
certain stages in the learning process or whether this mode of acqui- 

sition is uniformly effective for all stages in the development of a 

habit. This paper shows that the question is tied up with ‘‘Is the 

learning mastered as a whole or in parts?’’ Experimentation was 
restricted to the motor field (maze). The longer and more difficult 
the problem, the more advisable to break it into units and learn both 
the units and the connection of these under massed conditions, it 
being uneconomical to learn the hard problem, irrespective of whe. 
ther effort is massed or distributed. An Experimental Study of the 

Value of Word Study (pp. 98-102): V. A. C. Henmon. — It was 

hoped that word-study would function in four specifie ways: (1) 

increase in vocabulary, (2) increase in ability to give meanings ae. 

curately, (3) in increase in ability to choose words discriminately, 

(4) inerease in ability to read difficult prose understandingly. The 

tests employed to measure them were (1) Terman’s Vocabulary, 

(2) Thorndike’s Visual Vocabulary, (3) A special list of 25 words, 

(4) Trabue’s Composition Seale I, Thorndike’s Intelligence Exani- 

nation Tests la and 1b of Part III. The tests did measure very 

definite outcomes but they did not measure what the word study 
group may have lost in literary appreciation. Group Tests of In. 
telligence: An Annotated List (pp. 103-108): J. Caruton BELL.- 

A list of 30 tests is given. The need for comparison, analysis and 

evaluation is great. Department of Discussion of Research Problems. 

New Publications. 

Boutroux, P. L/’idéal scientifique des mathématiciens, Paris: 
Felix Alean. 1920. Pp. 274. 8 fr. 

Campbell, Norman Robert. Physics: The Elements. Cambridge 
University Press. 1920. Pp. 565. 

Ciccotti, F. Com’é governata la Russia. Le istituzioni e le leggi 
della Republica federale russa dei Soviets. Bologna: Nicola 
Zanchelli. 1920. L. 12.50. 

Dingler, Hugo. Physik und Hypothese: Versuch einer induktiven 
Wissenschaftslehre nebst einer kritischen Analyse der Funda 
mente der Relativititstheorie. Berlin: Walter de Gruyter & 
Co. 1921. Pp. 200. $1.50. 

Drever, James. The Psychology of Industry. London: Methuen & 
Co. 1921. Pp. 148. 5s /2d. 


Goldberg, Jacob A. Social Aspects of the Treatment of the Insane, 
Based on a Study of New York Experience. Columbia Univer 
sity Studies in Political Science. New York: Longmans, Greet 
& Co. 1921. Pp. 247. $2.50. 
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Hayes, Edward Cary. Sociology and Ethies: The Facts of Social 
Life as the Source of Solutions for the Theoretical and Prac- 
tical Problems of Ethics. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1921. 
Pp. 354. $3. 


Hurst, Arthur F. The Psychology of the Special Senses and Their 
Functional Disorders. Croonian Lectures delivered before the 
Royal College of Physicians in June, 1920. Oxford: University 
Press. 1920. Pp. 128. 


James, William. Collected Essays and Reviews. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 1920. Pp. x-+ 516. $3.75. 


Lugaro, E. Idéalismo filosofico e réalismo politico. Bologna: 
Nicola Zanichelli. 1920. Pp. xvi+ 412. L. 15. 


Perry, Ralph Barton. Annotated Bibliography of the Writings of 
William James. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 1920. Pp 
69. $2.25. 


Saccheri, G. Euclides Vindicatus. Edited and translated by G. B. 
Halsted. Chicago: Open Court Publishing Co. 1920. Pp. xxx 
+246. $2. 


Whitehead, A. N. The Concept of Nature. Cambridge: Univer- 
sity Press. 1920. Pp. x-+ 202. 14s. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


The Aristotelian Society met in London on June 6, Professor 
Dawes Hicks, Vice-President, in the chair. Dr. Dorothy Wrinch 
read a paper ‘‘ On the Structure of Scientific Inquiry.’’ In the ear- 
lier stages of empirical generalizations results of a general character 
are built up and applied by means of the forms of reasoning em- 
ployed in probability inference, viz., induction and analogy. In the 
more advanced stage the aim of science is to arrange the general 
propositions which cover, as particular cases, the phenomena of 
which we are aware, in such a way that the phenomena, of the world 
are deducible from the smallest possible number of assumptions. 
Logical necessity alone can knit together theories and the experi- 
mental results which go with them. It is found that logic consists 
of relations between sets of properties. The general study of the 
formal and abstract properties is at the foundation of the great ad- 
vance in modern science. In particular the process of true analogy 
whereby the problems of electrostatics, current electricity, thermo- 
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dynamics and hydrodynamics are simultaneously solved is of the 
utmost importance. 


In the last week of December, 1921, the French Philosophical 
Association will receive the philosophical associations of Great 
Britain in Paris, returning thus the courtesy extended by the Brit. 
ish societies last September at Oxford. The American Philosophical 
Association has been invited to send at least four delegates to the 
conference, to represent Metaphysics and Psychology, Ethics and 
Social Philosophy, Logie and Scientific Method, and the History of 
Philosophy. 

Professor B. H. Bode, formerly of the University of Illinois, has 
been appointed professor at Ohio State University in the Depart- 
ment of Education. 

Professor Theodore de Laguna and Professor Grace de Laguna 


of Bryn Mawr College, on leave of absence, expect to pass the fall 
and winter at Montpelier, France. 


It is announced that Professor George Fullerton will give courses 
in Philosophy at Vassar College during the next academic year. 


Dr. H. T. Costello, Associate Professor at Trinity College, Hart- 
ford, Conn., has been promoted to Professor of Philosophy at the 
same institution. 


Dr. Christian A. Ruckmick, of the University of Illinois has ae- 
cepted an appointment as associate professor of psychology in 
Wellesley College. 





